A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


At  Senate  snb-eommittee  hearings  in  Wash¬ 
ington  last  week,  the  difference  between  how  FSA  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Oscar  R.  Ewing  and  former  Commissioner 
of  Ed.  John  R.  Studebaker  would  handle  anti -Com¬ 
munist  programs  in  schools  was  brought  more  clearly 
into  focus. 

Dr.  Studebaker  testified  that  he  favored  a  negative 
approach  which  would  show  students  the  dangers  of  Com¬ 
munism.  Ewing,  he  said,  favored  a  positive  program  that 
would  “sell  democracy.” 

Centralization  of  FSA  agencies,  which  puts  the  FSA  in 
a  position  to  define  Ed.  Office  policies  and  “censor”  Ed. 
Office  speeches,  including  those  oh  Communism,  was 
brought  out  as  the  main  reason  for  the  Ewing-Studebaker 
feud.  (For  news  of  another  Congressional  probe,  see 
PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS.) 

An  independent  IT.  S.  Office  of  Ed.  was  urged 
last  week  by  40  schoolmen,  each  a  president  of  a  state  or 
county  unit  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  School  Administrators. 
Meeting  in  Chicago,  they  advocated  that  the  Office  of  Ed. 
be  freed  from  the  FSA.  A  board  of  laymen  appointed  by 
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the  President,  with  consent  of  the  Senate,  should  govern 
policies  and  select  the  Commissioner  from  among  the 
ranks  of  professional  educators,  they  said. 

What  may  be  expected  of  Dewey  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  federal  aid  to  schools  has  seeped  out  from  his 
campaign  headquarters.  It  is  believed  that  he  will  approve 
federal  aid  for  equalization  purposes  but  will  not  back  the 
Taft  bill  which,  besides  providing  equalization,  would  ap¬ 
propriate  a  base  amount  of  federal  funds  for  all  states. 
How  many  states  Dewey  thinks  should  qualify  for  aid 
under  an  equalization  set-up,  none  of  his  staff  members 
has  indicated. 

In  New  York  State,  however,  Gov.  Dewey  always  has 
emphasized  the  need  for  increasing  local  tax  income  for 
school  purposes. 

!Vew  1J.S.  Office  of  Ed.  Research  Chief  is 

Herbert  S.  Conrad  who  will  assume  his  duties  at  the  top 
of  the  Research  and  Statistical  Service  around  October  18. 
For  the  past  three  years,  Mr.  Conrad  has  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Bd.  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  and  for  the  last  18  months  has  been  educational 
consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

New  York’s  school  bias  law>  forbidding  dis¬ 
crimination  as  to  color,  race  or  national  origin  in  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  students  to  colleges  and  universities,  went  into 
effect  September  15.  State  education  officials,  rather  than 
seeking  enforcement  of  the  act  through  the  courts,  plan  to 
use  persuasive  tactics  with  violators — an  approach  used 
effectively  by  the  New  York  Fair  Employment  Commis¬ 
sion  which  handles  complaints  of  racial  and  religious  dis¬ 
crimination  in  business. 


Administration 


To  inform  the  public  on  school  needs,  many  / 

educators  are  recommending  use  of  films  and  filmstrips. 

One  new  strip  for  this  purpose  is  being  released  this 
month  by  the  Ill.  Ed.  Assn.  Entitled  “In  Illinois  Schools”, 
it  contains  scenes  contrasting  types  of  schools  in  the  state 
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and  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  good  foundation  program. 
It  is  available  along  with  speaker’s  notes  which  explain 
school  problems  and  the  legislation  required  for  their 
correction. 

Another  documentary  on  schools  has  been  produced  by 
the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  This, 
named  “Schoolhouse  in  the  Red,”  gives  the  story  of  what 
goes  on  in  a  small  community  when  it  faces  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  reorganization  program.  The  Foundation  is  making 
one  copy  of  the  film  available  to  each  state  having  reor¬ 
ganization  problems  as  soon  as  they  submit  their  sug¬ 
gested  plans  for  its  systematic  distribution.  Copies  may 
also  be  purchased — from  Agrafilms,  Box  967,  Athens,  Ga. 
(For  another  new  film  on  schools,  see  BUILDING  AND 
EQUIPMENT.) 

The  new  admlnlstratK'e  set-up  In  Boston 

schools,  announced  last  month  by  the  city’s  new  superin¬ 
tendent,  Dennis  C.  Haley,  gives  each  assistant  superintend¬ 
ent  a  functional,  not  geographic,  job.  Whereas  previously 
assistants  were  assigned  to  areas  of  the  city,  they  are  now 
assigned  to  such  divisions  as  (1)  elementary  schools  (2) 
curriculum  and  improvement  of  instruction  (3)  special 
services  and  adult  education  (4)  junior  high  schools 
(5)  secondary  education.  The  deputy  superintendent  is 
in  charge  of  the  board  of  examiners,  state-aided  classes 
and  departments,  the  school  budget  and  is  the  legislative 
agent  for  the  schools.  Dr.  Haley  assigned  himself  the 
specific  duties  of  school  statistics,  publicity,  and  the 
Boston  Teachers  College. 

^Expect  more  truancy,”  the  director  of  pupil 
personnel  and  counseling  in  Philadelphia,  Robt.  C.  Taber, 
has  warned  school  authorities.  In  a  recent  report  on 
school  absences,  he  noted  delinquency  trends  over  the  past 
nine  years,  pointed  out  that  high  costs  of  living,  the  hous¬ 
ing  shortage  and  lack  of  employment  opportunities  for 
16  to  18-year-olds  would  bring  increased  maladjustments 
in  youth.  His  division  handles  all  truancy  in  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  220  public,  154  parochial  and  86  private  schools. 
Of  absences  in  the  last  semester,  he  said,  66%  were  ex¬ 
cusable  and  34%  illegal. 

New  England’s  School  Development  Conn¬ 
ell  has  a  new  chairman.  He  is  Dr.  Homer  W.  Anderson, 
Supt  of  Schools  in  Newton,  Mass.  Chas.  R.  Thibadeau, 
Supt  of  Belmont  (Mass.)  Schools,  is  the  new  treasurer. 
Russell  V.  Burkhard,  for  many  years  with  the  Newton 
school  system,  is  the  new  associate  exec.  secy,  working 
with  Dr.  A.  D.  Simpson  who  directs  the  council.  Mem¬ 
bership  of  the  group  is  composed  of  approximately  75 
school  systems  in  New  England  states  that  have  banded 
together  to  study  educational  and  administrative  prob¬ 
lems. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Facts  Concerning  Student  Personnel  Programs”  J.  Anthony 
Humphreys.  Jr.  Allege  Jour.,  Sept.  1948.  Amer.  Assn,  of  Jr. 
Colleges,  1201  I9th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  (The  first  of 
a  series  of  three  articles  discussing  the  implications  of  a  junior 
college  personnel  practices  survey  which  has  been  made  by  the 
Amer.  Assn,  of  Jr.  Colleges.) 

"Croup  Processes  in  Supervision,”  Assn,  for  Supervision  and  Cur¬ 
riculum  Development.  NEA.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.  $1(25.  Also  quantity  prices.  (An  overview  of  research  on  and 


analysis  of  how  democratic  group  processes  work,  with  examples  \ 
of  how  groups  can  be  used  in  planning  and  studying  the  school  \ 
program.)  \ 

"Education  in  a  Divided  World,”  James  Bryant  Conant.  Harvard 
U.  Press,  44  Francis  Ave.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  249  p.  Due  Oct. 
14.  (How  American  education  in  the  midst  of  a  cold  war  can,  and 
must,  provide  a  real  education.) 

"Specialists  Who  Work  for  Ten  Cents  an  Hour”  Wm.  R.  Murphy. 
Sch.  Bd.  Jour.,  Sept.  1948.  540  N.  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  I,  (The  . 
Greater  Cleveland  school  board  operates  on  the  policy  "tell  the 
people  what  you  are  doing.”  This  article  describes  the  Bd.  of  Ed. 
Schooletter  and  reports  some  of  the  board's  recent  accomplish¬ 
ments.) 

“Good  wm,”  W.  E.  McCleery.  Ill.  Ed.,  Sept.  1948.  9th  &  Walnut 
Sts.,  St.  Louis  2,  Mo.  (Some  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
community  high  school  in  Crystal  Lake,  III.,  which  have  brought 
excellent  relationships  between  the  school  and  the  public.) 

Professional  Relations 


A  probe  of  the  CIO  teachers’  local  in  New 

York  City  was  begun  by  a  House  Ed.  and  Labor  sub¬ 
committee  last  week.  Some  30  members  of  the  union 
have  been  subpoenaed  for  hearings  which  will  delve  into 
charges  that  the  union  is  influenced  by  the  Communist 
party  and  follows  the  Communist  line  in  many  of  its 
policies. 

Other  witnesses  scheduled  to  appear  include  top  officials 
of  the  New  York  City  school  system,  the  chairman  of  the  j 
Joint  Committee  of  Teachers’  Organizations  and  repre-  i 
sentatives  of  the  New  York  Teachers’  Guild  (A.F.L.).  i 
The  C.I.O.  Teachers’  Union  was  once  an  affiliate  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  but  was  expelled  in  1941  on  the  grounds  that 
its  practices  were  “inimical  to  American  democracy.” 
Even  earlier,  600  members  had  left  the  group  for  the 
same  reasons  and  formed  a  new  organization  which  has 
become  the  present  A.  F.  of  L.  Teachers’  Guild.  The 
Teachers’  Union  also  has  had  trouble  with  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Teachers’  Organizations.  Once  a  member,  it 
was  later  banished  on  die  charge  that  it  was  trying  to 
sabotage  the  Joint  Committee’s  activities. 

A  big  day  Is  planned  at  Colombia  on  October 
12  when  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  will  be  formally 
installed  as  president.  Invitations  to  attend  inaugural 
ceremonies  have  been  sent  to  heads  of  learned  societies, 
68  foreign  colleges  and  386  American  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

One  of  the  societies,  the  Council  of  the  Arts,  Sciences 
and  Professions,  has  taken  advantage  of  the  distinguished 
list  to  call  a  conference  on  academic  freedom  in  New 
York  City  October  9  and  10. 

Asking  a  25%  pay  boost  In  Chicago,  the 

A.F.L.  teachers’  union  there  believes  that  local  teaching 
salaries  are  still  two  years  behind  rising  prices.  The 
boosts,  if  granted,  would  amount  to  a  total  of  $13,000,000 
above  the  present  salary  budget. 

John  Fewkes,  a  Chicago  high  school  teacher  who  is  on 
leave  to  head  the  Union,  sent  these  pay  demands  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school  board  and  Supt.  Herold  C.  Hunt: 

( 1 )  Elementary  teachers,  who  now  get  from  $2,200  to 
$4,000  a  year,  should  be  paid  a  minimum  of  $3,200  and 
a  maximum  of  $5,000.  (2)  High  school  teachers,  drawing 
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between  $2,640  and  $4,800  should  receive  between  $3,840 
and  $6,000.  (3)  Elementary  school  principals  with  cur¬ 
rent  pay  between  $5,000  and  $6,000  should  be  paid  be¬ 
tween  $6,300  and  $7,500.  (4)  High  school  principals, 
who  now  get  $6,500  to  $7,200,  should  be  paid  $8,000 
to  $9,000. 

In  New  York  City,  the  Joint  Committee  of  Teachers’ 
Organizations  is  seeking  a  $1,200  a  year  cost  of  living 
salary  boost  for  all  employees  of  the  Bd.  of  Ed.  and  Bd. 
of  Higher  Ed. 

Summer  professional  activities  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  teachers  are  described  in  a  “Workshop  News” 
which  accompanies  the  September  16  issue  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  School  Bulletin.  The  20-page  feature  gives  a 
complete  report  of  the  workshop  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Minneapolis  schools  and  U.  of  Minnesota  last  summer  and 
summarizes  outstanding  study  sessions  that  teachers  at¬ 
tended  elsewhere. 

Latin  teachers  in  Florida  have  organized  a  State 
Classical  Assn,  which  aspires  to  promote  the  teaching  of 
Latin  in  high  schools.  Specifically,  it  will  seek  to  add  a 
third-year  course  in  at  least  10  additional  high  schools 
this  year  and  to  begin  two-year  Latin  programs  in  all 
accredited  schools  that  currently  do  not  offer  the  subject. 
It  ako  will  recruit  prospective  Latin  teachers  and  give 
publicity  to  the  fact  that  two  years  of  Latin  satisfy  the 
requirement  for  one  of  the  three  units  in  social  studies 
needed  for  graduation. 

The  shortage  of  Latin  teachers  is  acute  in  most  states, 
for  while  high  school  enrollment  in  the  past  few  years 
has  been  increasing,  previously  college  advisors  had 
warned  student  teachers  to  stay  away  from  Latin  teaching- 
majors  because  the  field  was  overcrowded. 

A  commission  on  educational  exchanges 

has  been  named  by  President  Truman  to  advise  the  State 
Department  on  how  to  get  the  most  good  out  of  student 
and  teacher  interchange  with  foreign  countries.  Com¬ 
mission  members  are  Bennett  H.  Branscomb,  chancellor  of 
Vanderbilt  U.;  Karl  T.  Compton,  pres,  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  Harold  W.  Dobbs,  pres,  of 
Princeton  U.;  Martin  McGuire,  prof,  at  the  Catholic  U. 
and  Mark  Starr,  educational  director  of  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union. 

Meeting  on  October  18  and  19,  the  Commission  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  devote  major  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
exchanges  with  Iron  Curtain  countries.  Another  question 
to  be  considered  is  what  to  do  if  teachers  and  students 
from  these  countries  should  elect  to  remain  in  the  U.  S. 
after  their  exchange  terms. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“School  and  Community  Laboratory  Experiences  in  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation”  Amer.  Assn,  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  c/o  Chas. 
W.  Hunt,  assn,  secy..  State  Teachers  College,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
$2.50,  paper;  $3,  cloth. 

“Master  Teachers:  A  Program  of  Graduate  Study,"  Leo  W.  Jen¬ 
kins.  Clearing  House,  Sept.  1948.  207  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3.  (The 
author  suggests  a  lO-point  plan  for  establishing  a  corps  of  master 
teachers.) 

“Teacher  Retirement  Systems,”  NEA.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C.  50  p.  25c.  (Membership  statistics,  financial  trans¬ 
actions  and  administrative  expenses  of  state  and  local  teacher  re¬ 
tirement  systems  as  of  last  spring.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


A  recent  guidance  study  in  Michigan  analyzes 
the  type  of  problems  that  high  school  students  bring  to 
their  teachers — and  from  the  large  number  and  variety 
that  235  teachers  handled  during  the  course  of  one  month, 
it  is  apparent  that  all  teachers  are  inescapably  counselors.* 

The  teachers  taking  part  in  the  study  kept  a  record  of 
the  personal  problems  brought  to  them  by  students  and 
then  submitted  a  report  on  each  to  a  Michigan  committee 
working  on  a  project  involving  the  training  of  teachers 
for  guidance.  A  total  of  4,682  “cases”  was  submitted, 
an  average  of  20  from  each  teacher. 

Of  the  problems  teachers  handled,  35.8%  related  to 
school  situations;  38.9%  were  unrelated  to  school  and 
25.3%  dealt  with  choosing  a  vocation  or  educational  insti¬ 
tution  beyond  high  school.  Of  school-related  problems, 
more  than  half  pertained  to  choice  of  studies,  25%  to 
academic  difficulties,  the  others  to  activities,  orientation  or 
school  citizenship.  Of  non-school  problems,  21.1%  in¬ 
volved  a  home  situation;  21%  an  unpleasant  social  rela¬ 
tionship;  19.6%  related  to  health  or  physical  condition. 
Personality  problems  of  all  types  accounted  for  18.9%. 
[For  more  news  on  guidance,  see  CURRICULA  and  VOCA¬ 
TIONAL-INDUSTRIAL.) 

How  spelling  should  be  taught  in  junior  and 
senior  high  school  has  been  outlined  by  a  Wichita  (Kans.) 
English  teachers’  committee  in  a  guide  called  “Some 
Approaches  to  the  Teaching  of  Spelling.”  Because  Kan¬ 
sas’s  State  Supt.  L.  W.  Brooks  believes  that  there  is  “no 
valid  reason  why  training  in  spelling  should  cease  with 
the  seventh  or  eighth  grade,”  the  report  is  being  distrib¬ 
uted  to  Kansas  high  schools  to  assist  teachers  in  fitting 
spelling  lessons  into  their  English  classes. 

Words  to  receive  special  drill  by  students  should  be 
obtained  from  three  sources,  the  committee  believes:  (1) 
from  a  mastery  list  which  contains  common  words  (2) 
from  a  list  composed  of  the  words  a  student  has  mis¬ 
spelled  in  his  written  work  and  (3)  from  a  supplementary 
list  of  words  based  on  a  student’s  individual  activities  and 
interests. 

Pointing  out  that  spelling  should  be  taught  consistently 
and  continually  throughout  high  school,  the  guide  makes 
these  suggestions  among  others:  that  no  more  than  five 
new  words  be  presented  to  a  class  per  day,  that  teachers 
use  sentences  for  testing  rather  than  lists  of  words,  that 
each  student  select  his  own  supplementary  spelling  list. 

In  South  Bend,  Ind.,  a  new  spelling  plan  went  into 
effect  at  all  elementary  schools  this  fall.  One  change  of 
procedure  is  that  more  time  will  be  spent  on  the  subject — 
18  to  20  minutes  per  day,  five  days  a  week.  Spelldowns, 
group  competition,  charts  and  graphs  to  show  individual 
and  group  progress  will  be  encouraged,  and  teachers  will 
stress  complete  acquaintance  with  a  word — how  it  looks, 
how  it  sounds,  what  it  means,  application  of  phonics  and 
division  of  syllables.  Exceptionally  good  spellers  will  not 
be  excused  from  spelling  lessons,  but  will  be  given  more 
advanced  work. 

South  Bend’s  new  spelling  program  is  the  outcome  of 
an  elementary  school  spelling  test  administered  on  a  city- 
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wide  basis  in  February  1947.  Its  result  indicated  great 
inconsistency  in  spelling  achievement  and  teaching  tech¬ 
niques.  Since  then,  teaching  methods  used  in  those  classes 
which  showed  the  least  percentage  of  error  have  been 
observed.  The  new  procedures  are  in  part  based  upon 
them. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

^“Student  Problems  Met  by  the  Teacher,”  Stanley  K.  Norton.  Sch. 
Rev.,  Sept.  1948.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  III. 

“A  Guidebook  in  Literature — Grades  7  and  8,”  Nellie  F.  Ryan 
and  others.  Bd.  of  Ed.,  228  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago.  (A  guide  to 
help  teachers  stimulate  pupil-interest  in  good  literature.  One  unit, 
“Getting  Along  Together,”  stresses  the  use  of  literature  to  improve 
human  relations  among  children,  particularly  in  large  cities.  Other 
units  offer  different  types  of  literature  and  how  they  should  be 
taught.) 

“Three  Ways  of  Teaching  Chemistry,”  A  Standen.  Jour,  of  Chem¬ 
ical  Ed.,  Sept.  1948.  20th  &  Northampton  Sts.,  Easton,  Pa.  (Dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  chemistry  should  be  presented  to  give  students  an 
idea  of  scientific  methods  and  to  expose  them  to  the  discipline  of 
scientific  thinking.) 

“The  Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School,”  Paul 
McKee.  Houghton  Mifflin,  2  Park  St.,  Boston.  $3.60.  (First,  an 
explanation  of  what  reading  is;  then  a  suggested  program  of  in¬ 
struction  from  kindergarten  through  sixth  grade  which  should 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  much  remedial  work.) 

“Intergroup  Relations  in  Teaching  Materials,”  Amer.  Council  on 
Ed.,  744  Jackson  PL,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  Due  this  fall. 
( A  study  of  how  minority  groups  are  treated  in  the  textbooks  com¬ 
monly  used  in  schools.) 

“Let’s  Tell  the  Truth  about  Sex,”  Howard  Whitman.  Pellegrini 
&  Cudahy,  65  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3.  $2.50.  (A  handbook  of  sex 
education,  proposing  ways  in  which  parents,  teachers  and  youth 
leaders  may  make  a  frank  presentation  of  sex  facts  to  young 
people.) 


Curricula 


A  tripling  of  driver-training  enrollments  in 
high  schools  was  reported  last  month  by  the  Amer.  Auto¬ 
mobile  Assn.  In  19^,  238,000  students  completed  behind- 
the-wheel  training  compared  with  70,000  in  1947. 

Nine  states  will  receive  “Assn,  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Companies  Awards”  this  fall  for  their  achievement  in  the 
promotion  of  driver  education.  North  Dakota  and  Wis¬ 
consin  will  be  given  a  superior  award  for  having  driver 
education  courses  in  half  of  their  high  schools.  Other 
states  making  noticeable  progress  in  that  direction  are 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Arizona  and  Delaware. 

Orientation  classes  for  freshmen,  according 
to  a  recent  survey,  are  customary  in  only  one  out  of  three 
high  school  guidance  programs — and  only  one  out  of 
seven  high  schools  has  a  guidance  program  of  any  kind. 

Science  Research  Associates  of  Chicago,  suggests  that 
schools  note  the  successful  orientation  programs  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  Army  and  apply  similar  techniques  to  help 
incoming  students  understand  the  purposes  of  high  school 


and  the  importance  of  working  to  capacity.  Orientation 
classes  are  also  a  quick  way  for  students  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  school  regulations  and  facilities  and  to 
realize  that  school  personnel  are  interested  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  welfare,  the  report  points  out. 

Some  outstanding  orientation  programs  were  noted. 
One  of  them  is  at  George  Washington  School  in  San 
Francisco  where  freshmen  orientation  classes  meet  daily 
for  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  school  year.  Another  is  in 
the  Long  Beach  high  schools  where  orientation  is  intro¬ 
duced  through  English  and  social  studies  classes. 


Third-grade  social  studies  in  San  Francisco 
will  be  augmented  this  year  by  the  study  of  San  Francisco 
history,  transportation,  industry  and  other  phases  of  local 
life.  The  first  of  a  series  of  locally-prepared  booklets  is 
entitled  “San  Francisco  Today.”  This  is  now  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  third  grades  while  other  materials  on  the  same 
subject,  including  filmstrips  and  recordings,  will  follow. 


American  history  in  a  world  setting  is  em¬ 
phasized  in  a  new  high  school  history  syllabus  released 
last  month  by  the  New  York  State  Ed.  Dept.  For  use  with 
the  new  required  course  for  10th  and  11th  grades,  “Ameri¬ 
can  History  and  World  Backgrounds”,  the  guide  first 
outlines  the  study  of  world  development  resulting  in  pres¬ 
ent  conflicts,  then  takes  up  American  history  in  more 
detail,  relating  current  problems  to  the  world  pattern. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Common  Learnings  Course — What  Should  It  Include?”  HaroU 
C.  Hand.  Ill.  Ed.,  Sept.  1948.  9th  &  Walnut  Sts.,  St.  Louis  2,  Mo. 
(How  a  Common  Learnings  Course — an  offering  which  makes  i 
direct  attack  on  societal  and  youth  problems  without  being  identi¬ 
fied  with  any  existing  body  of  subject  matter — can  be  incorporatii 
into  the  high  school  program  and  what  such  a  course  shouU 
contain.) 

“The  Washington  Semester,”  Harold  E.  Davis.  Sch.  &  Society, 
Sept.  II,  1948.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23.  (A  cooperativt 
experiment  in  realistic  education  for  citizenship  carried  out  in  the 
Amer.  U.  and  several  other  colleges.) 


Religion 


Opinion  on  ^^relcased  time’’  in  Kansas  fol¬ 
lows  that  voiced  by  the  state  attorney  generals  in  Vermont, 
Michigan  and  Illinois;  hence  Kansas  becomes  the  fourth 
state  to  advise  schools  against  continuing  the  practice  of 
freeing  students  for  religious  instruction  during  school 
hours. 

Kansas  Atty.  Gen.  Edward  F.  Arn,  who  submitted  his 
opinion  on  the  legality  of  “released  time”  to  the  Kans« 
Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  wrote:  “Although  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  directly  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
McCollum  case  since  the  religious  instruction  there  was 
conducted  in  the  public  school,  language  in  the  opinion 
indicates  that  the  answer  to  the  question  is  no.  The 
Supreme  Court  said,  ‘Pupils  compelled  by  law  to  go  to 
school  for  secular  education  are  released  in  part  from 
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their  legal  duty  upon  the  condition  that  they  attend  the 
religious  classes.  This  is  beyond  all  question  a  utilization 
of  a  tax-established  and  tax-supported  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  to  aid  religious  groups  to  spread  their  faith.’  ” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Sew  Battle  Lines  in  Religious  Education”  Herbert  B.  Mulford. 
Sch.  Bd.  Jour.,  Sept.  1948.  540  N.  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  I.  (A 
review  of  issues  involving  religious  education.) 

“Separate  Church  and  State  Now,”  Jos.  Martin  Dawson.  Richard 
R.  Smith,  120  E.  39th  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  220  p.  $2.50.  ( Current  prob¬ 
lems  and  court  cases  on  the  separation  of  church  and  state  as  seen 
from  a  Protestant  viewpoint.) 

Student  Activities 


*’Week>end  with  Music*’  will  be  a  new  inter¬ 
mission  feature  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony 
broadcasts.  It  will  offer  selected  teen-agers  throughout 
the  nation  an  opportunity  to  spend  a  week-end  attending 
New  York  City  musical  events.  They  will  then  appear  on 
the  air  with  Deems  Taylor  to  discuss  their  experiences  of 
the  excursion  and  talk  about  the  musical  achievements 
of  their  own  communities. 

High  school  principals  will  soon  receive  application 
forms  on  which  they  may  nominate  students  for  the  trip. 
A  national  board  representing  prominent  musical  organi¬ 
zations  will  review  nominations  and  select  semi-finalists 
who  will  submit  recordings.  These  will  be  used  to  help  the 
board  determine  “week-end”  winners. 

Students  used  voting  machines  at  the  recent 
annual  election  of  school  officers  in  the  DeLand  (Fla.) 
junior  high  school.  Loaned  by  county  officials,  the  ma¬ 
chines  were  just  one  device  used  to  make  the  school  elec¬ 
tion  a  lesson  in  citizenship.  Election  officers  were  recruited 
from  civics  classes,  voters  were  registered  in  advance  and, 
at  the  polls,  students  acted  as  guards,  clerks,  checkers  and 
instructors  in  the  use  of  the  machines. 

A  study  of  movie-going  chiidren  might  indi¬ 
cate  that  frequent  movie  attendance  increases  a  child’s 
vocabulary,  improves  his  reading,  helps  with  language 
development  and  adds  to  his  information  in  literature, 
social  studies  and  science.  Research  Worker  Florence 
Heisler  of  New  York  City  thought.  But  when  she  studied 
the  achievement  ratings  of  600  elementary  and  junior 
high  school  pupils  who  were  broken  down  into  the  movie 
and  non-movie  fans,  she  found  that  it  was  not  so.  In  fact, 
the  non-movie  goers  had  higher  scores. 

As  an  explanation,  she  suggests :  “Evidently  ( 1 )  many 
facts  learned  by  movie-goers  may  not  have  appeared  in 
the  achievement  tests  ( 2)  movie-going  children  may  have 
missed  or  forgotten  historical  or  geographical  data  be¬ 
cause  the  plot  overshadowed  such  information  (3)  chil¬ 
dren  may  not  have  been  ready  to  absorb  the  facts  pre¬ 
sented  (4)  the  picture  may  have  been  barren  of  historical, 
geographic  or  literary  material.” 

Movie-goers,  however,  appeared  to  the  researcher  to 
have  superior  personalities.  She  reasons:  “.  .  .  the  ex¬ 
planation  might  be  that  children  get  along  better  when 


they  are  participating  in  the  same  activities  as  other  chil¬ 
dren  of  their  age  level  .  .  .” 

Another  researcher  studying  the  reading,  movie  and 
radio  interests  of  372  high  school  students  reported  last 
month  that  no  generalizations  could  be  made  relating 
these  interests  to  intelligence.  This  study,  made  by  Dr. 
Alice  P.  Sterner  of  the  Barringer  high  school  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  recently  released  by  Columbia  U.  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  notes  a  relationship  only  between  the  interests  of 
high  school  students  and  their  ages.  Dr.  Sterner  found 
that  many  more  high  school  freshmen  than  seniors  read 
comics. 

To  channel  students’  interests  from  the  hair-raising 
type  of  comic,  movie  and  radio  serial,  she  suggests:  “Lead 
the  detective-thriller  fan  to  Sherlock  Holmes  and  Father 
Brown  stories  .  .  .  the  adventurer  to  exploring  science 
.  .  .  the  slap-stick  movie  enthusiast  to  appreciation  of 
other  types  of  humor.”  (For  further  news  on  comics,  see 
PARENT-TEACHER.) 

Instead  of  the  usual  book  reports,  a  high 
school  English  class  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  recenUy 
prepared  and  published  (by  mimeograph)  a  Teen-Age 
Book  News  for  one  month’s  outside  reading  assignment. 
Each  student  wrote  a  brief  review  of  five  books  he  had 
chosen  from  selections  offered  by  the  Teen-Age  Book 
Club. 

Safety  discussions  precede  Halloueen  in 

all  Oklahoma  City  elementary  schools.  Each  teacher  re¬ 
ceives  a  bulletin  from  the  school  system’s  co-ordinator  of 
safety  education  suggesting  topics  for  classroom  consider¬ 
ation.  Among  them  are  such  subjects  as  how  should  a 
knife  be  used  in  making  a  jack-o-lantern?  How  should  a 
mask  fit  the  eyes?  What  size  and  color  of  costume  should 
be  worn? 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

‘‘The  Trans-Lake  Study  Groups,”  Kenneth  E.  Gell  and  Alfred  E. 
Hobbs.  Clearing  House,  Sept.  1948.  207  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3.  (A 
cooperative  project  of  Charlotte  high  school  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
and  Northern  Vocational  School,  Toronto,  Canada,  in  which 
groups  of  students  study  the  problems  of  the  neighboring  country 
and  then  exchange  visits.) 

‘‘Group  W ork  with  American  Youth”  Grace  Coyle.  Harper  & 
Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  $3.75.  Due  in  Nov.  (A  guide  to 
practices  in  youth  leadership.) 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


A  graduate  school  of  public  health  is  to  be 

founded  at  the  U.  of  Pittsburgh  with  a  $13,600,000  grant 
from  the  A.  W.  Mellon  Educational  and  Charitable  Trust. 
Former  U.  S.  Surgeon  Dr.  Thos.  Parran,  who  has  been 
selected  as  the  first  dean,  starts  work  immediately  to  get 
the  institute  in  readiness  for  an  official  opening  next  fall. 

Safety  edueatiou  is  made  realistic  at  Yard- 
ville  elementary  school  in  Hamilton  township,  N.  J.,  by 
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centering  instruction  around  19  accidents  that  actually 
have  happened  in  the  school  building,  on  the  grounds  or 
in  some  of  the  pupils’  homes.  With  names  of  the  victims 
given  and  factual  injuries  described.  Yardsville  teachers 
feel  that  this  case-study  core  for  safety  teaching  becomes 
increasingly  effective. 

Traffic  safety  is  promoted  among  school  chil¬ 
dren  in  North  Carolina  by  a  “safety  circus”  sponsored  by 
the  State  Automobile  Assn.  After  seeing  trained  dogs 
(which  walk  on  two  legs)  demonstrate  how  to  obey  traffic 
signals  or  how  jaywalkers  meet  trouble,  children  are 
anxious  to  become  members  of  the  association’s  Junior 
Traffic  Safety  Club. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“An  Adventure  into  Friendship,"  Rita  Catalano.  Judson  Press, 
1701  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  3.  $1.  (.4  paper  presenting  a 
program  for  junior  high  camps.) 

“Informational  Hygiene  for  Women  in  California  Junior  Colleges,” 

Mildred  D.  Wallet.  Jr.  College  Jour.,  Sept,  1948,  Amer.  Assn,  of 
Jr.  Colleges,  1201  I9th  St.,  N.W,,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  (A  survey 

of  informational  hygiene  courses  shows  a  wide  range  of  methods 
and  practices  in  use  in  California  junior  colleges.) 

“Purchase,  Care  and  Repair  of  Athletic  Equipment,"  Kenneth  L. 
Meyer.  $3.50.  Educational  Publishers,  St.  Louis,  Mo,  (Tips  on 
how  to  buy,  systems  for  equipment  inventory,  marking,  storage, 
checking  and  specialized  care  and  repair.) 

“A  Play  Program — How  It  Grew,"  Janet  Russell.  Rural  Edi¬ 
torial  Service  article  in  Utah  Educational  Rev.,  Sept.  1948.  316 
Beneficial  Life  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City  1.  (How  the  small  com¬ 
munities  in  Cache  county  were  used  as  proving  grounds  for 
students  studying  recreation  at  Utah  State  Agricultural  College.) 

“How  Westchester  Sells  Its  Sports  Program,”  Irwin  Klein. 
Scholastic  Coach,  Sept.  1948.  7  E.  12th  St.,  N.  Y.  3.  ( Description 
of  the  athletic  program  in  Westchester  County  which  revolves 
about  the  county’s  Recreation  Commission.) 


Audio-Visual 

A  committee  to  study  television  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  tool  has  been  named  by  Chicago  Supt.  Herold  C. 
Hunt.  Headed  by  Lester  J.  Schloerb,  director  of  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  for  the  Chicago  schools,  the  newly-ap¬ 
pointed  group  was  asked  not  only  to  investigate  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  using  television  in  the  classroom,  but  also 
the  possibility  of  televising  classes  so  that  parents  may 
screen-in  on  their  children  at  school.  {For  a  similar  sug¬ 
gestion,  see  “For  Insight  on  Children's  Schooltvork,” 
PARENT-TEACHER.) 

The  Chicago  schools  are  acknowledged  pioneers  in  the 
use  of  radio  and  movies  in  the  classroom  and  are  among 
the  first  to  experiment  with  television.  Last  year,  class¬ 
rooms  in  one  elementary  and  one  high  school  were 
equipped  with  video  sets  for  student  programs  put  on  for 
h^f  an  hour  each  week. 

A  noon-time  broadcast  for  teachers  will  be 
among  the  programs  offered  by  the  New  York  City  Bd. 
of  E)d.  FM  station  this  year.  A  15  minute  broadcast  be¬ 
tween  12:45  and  1  p.m.  will  present  a  daily  teachers’ 


bulletin,  official  notices  and  announcements  and  other 
matters  of  interest  to  the  teaching  and  supervising  staff. 

Record  exchange  with  foreign  schools 

brings  the  correct  French,  German  and  Spanish  accent 
into  the  language  classrooms  of  the  Cleveland  public 
school  system,  according  to  Dr.  E.  B.  DeSauze,  director 
of  foreign  languages  for  the  Cleveland  Bd.  of  Ed.  The 
program  scripts  in  each  instance  are  written  by  students 
and  tell  about  their  school,  their  work  and  play  and  what 
they  think  of  present  world  difficulties.  Scripts  are  re¬ 
corded  at  the  foreign  school  if  facilities  permit;  other¬ 
wise,  they  are  mailed  to  Cleveland  for  recording. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Evaluation  of  Radio  Instruction  in  Inter-Cultural  Relations,” 
John  W.  M.  Rothney  and  Martin  H.  Hansen.  Paper  available 
from  Harold  A.  Engel,  Station  WHA,  U.  of  W isconsin,  Madison. 
(.4  condensation  of  a  study  made  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  series 
“Adventures  in  Our  Town"  in  improving  inter-group  relations.) 

“Audio-Visual  Materials  for  Atomic  Education,”  Council  on  Atomic 
Implications,  Box  296,  V.  of  Southern  Calif.,  Los  Angeles  7.  2Sc, 

( An  annotated  bibliography  on  films  and  other  materials  on  atomic 
education.) 


V  ocational-Industrial 

Vocational  guidance  fits  into  English  at 

Howe  high  school  in  Indianapolis,  Seward  S.  Craig,  head 
of  the  English  department  reports.  Because  the  schedule 
was  already  crowded  and  because  the  English  department 
reached  all  students  over  a  long  period  of  time,  two  units 
on  vocations  were  placed  there — the  first  in  English  lOB 
and  the  second  in  English  IIB. 

In  the  first  year,  each  student  makes  a  study  of  his  own 
vocational  choice  and  that  of  his  father  or  other  member 
of  his  family  and  prepares  two  oral  reports  for  class.  In 
the  second  unit  he  studies  several  of  his  vocational  prefer¬ 
ences  more  completely,  takes  the  Kuder  tests,  and  writes 
a  paper  on  the  occupation  he  decides  would  be  the  most 
suitable  for  him. 

Better  forecasts  of  job  opportunities 

should  result  from  work  now  going  on  in  the  Ik  S.  Labor 
Dept.’s  Occupational  Outlook  Service.  Labor  force  life 
tables  are  being  compiled  which  will  estimate  the  expected 
working  life  of  persons  by  major  job  fields.  These,  used 
along  with  the  present  basis  for  forecasts — whetlier  the 
field  is  growing  or  declining — should  give  a  truer  picture 
of  future  job  markets  than  has  been  available  heretofore. 

The  ^^what’s  the  use”  mood  among  older  high 
school  boys  will  be  one  of  the  biggest  headaches  for  voca¬ 
tional  counselors  this  year,  many  guidance  experts  pre¬ 
dict.  Brought  about  by  the  Selective  Service  program  and 
the  prospect  of  military  service  ahead,  the  attitude  will 
show  up  particularly  when  students  are  urged  to  make 
plans  for  jobs  or  future  education.  Science  Research  Asso¬ 
ciates  in  Chicago  therefore  advises  counselors  to  (1) 
explain  to  students  why  the  draft  was  enacted  (2)  show 
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them  the  importance  of  continuing  school  work  until 
actual  induction  and  (3)  collect  information  on  the  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  offered  in  the  armed  services  and 
make  it  available  to  students.  {For  news  of  the  USAFI, 
see  “The  World's  Largest  Secondary  School,”  ADULT- 
EDUCATION.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Planning  the  Business  Education  Facilities''  Don  L.  Essex.  Div. 
of  School  Buildings  &  Grounds,  New  York  State  Ed.  Dept.,  Al¬ 
bany  I.  39  p.  (Specific  standards  for  the  location,  space  pro¬ 
visions  and  equipment  of  high  school  departments  of  business 
education.  Recommendations  are  included  for  both  large  and 
small  schools.) 

“Tests  and  Testing  in  Distributive  Education,”  Calif.  State  Dept, 
of  Ed.,  Sacramento.  87  p.  (A  manual  providing  information  on 
successful  tests,  their  construction,  administration  and  evaluation.) 


Adult  Education 


I  Adult  scholarships  for  fee-less  part-time  study 
;|  have  been  awarded  to  30  persons  by  Cleveland  College, 

II  downtown  center  of  Western  Reserve  U.  Winners  were 
f  selected  in  a  city-wide  contest  in  which  participants  sub¬ 
mitted  a  500-word  letter  on  the  subject  “Why  I  Wish  to 
Attend  Cleveland  College.”  The  school  believes  that  it  is 
the  first  to  offer  scholarships  for  part-time  undergraduate 
work. 

Shortage  of  teachers  for  adult  classes  is 

comparable  to  the  dearth  in  the  elementary  field,  Prof. 
John  Carr  Duff  of  New  York  U.  stated  last  month  as  he 
announced  two  new  education  offerings  to  be  given  in 
the  Dept,  of  Adult  Ed.  The  two  new  courses  are  “Basic 
Training  for  Lecturers”  and  “How  to  Lead  a  Discussion 
Group”,  both  designed  for  persons  who  are  well  equipped 
with  special  knowledge  but  do  not  know  how  to  put  it 
across  to  a  group. 

The  world’s  largest  secondary  school  is, 

without  a  doubt,  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute 
if  recent  estimates  approach  accuracy.  With  220,000  serv¬ 
icemen  participating  in  one  or  more  of  its  phases,  the 
USAFI  reports  that  it  is  preparing  approximately  5,000 
men  per  month  to  qualify  for  high  school  diplomas  or 
equivalency  certificates. 

An  accelerated  day  school  for  adults  start- 
I  ed  this  fall  in  Philadelphia.  Housed  in  the  Benjamin 
i  Franklin  high  school,  it  offers  a  program  modeled  along 
t  lines  of  spe^ed-up  veterans’  courses.  Persons  enrolling 
1  must  be  at  least  16  years  old  (but  no  regular  high  school 
pupils  are  permitted),  they  may  register  at  any  time  dur- 
;  ing  the  year,  finish  at  their  own  pace,  then  re-enroll  in 
other  subjects. 

i' 

2^00,000  Americans  are  Illiterate,  but 

I  that’s  a  record  low.  Based  on  a  survey  made  last  year, 
illiteracy  has  dropped  to  2.7%  of  the  population  from 


4.7%  in  1930,  the  Census  Bureau  reports.  However,  it 
estimates  that  5,400,000  other  Americans  are  “functional 
illiterates” — people  who  do  not  write  or  read  well  enough 
to  find  the  skills  useful. 


Parent^Teacher 

A  drive  against  undesirable  comics,  radio 
programs  and  movies  has  been  promised  by  the  Nat.  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Its  board  of  managers, 
meeting  in  Chicago  last  month,  voted  to  work  with  pub¬ 
lishers  and  producers  in  improving  their  products  and 
urged  that  further  studies  of  the  objectionable  effect  of 
these  influences  on  children  be  made  and  the  results  sent 
to  the  comics,  radio  and  movie  industries.  State  and  local 
parent-teacher  groups  were  advised  to  review  laws  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  sale  of  unfit  literature  and  to  seek  their  en¬ 
forcement  and  improvement. 

The  Nat.  Congress  wants  schools  to  help.  It  suggests: 
the  study  and  evaluation  of  radio  programs  and  motion 
pictures  could  be  presented  to  students  as  part  of  their 
classwork. 

Many  signs  of  a  nation-wide  stirring  against  the  present 
themes  in  comic  books  are  evident.  First  is  the  code  which 
14  comic-book  publishers  have  signed  to  put  a  damper 
on  tales  of  crime,  sadism  and  torture.  Currently  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  this  group  are  being  reviewed,  and  those 
which  live  up  to  the  prescribed  standard  will  soon  appear 
bearing  the  Assn,  of  Comics  Magazine  Publishers’  seal 
of  approval.  Another  note  of  comics  self-improvement: 
one  publisher  not  long  ago  announced  as  an  editorial  con¬ 
sultant  a  school  psychiatrist  in  the  Child  Guidance  Bureau 
of  the  New  York  City  schools. 

Several  parent  organizations  heckled  local  governments 
into  checking  magazine  stands  last  month.  Among  the 
cities  were  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  Cleveland.  In  the  latter  city, 
however,  only  lewd  or  obscene  literature  may  be  banned 
and  such  un-comic  tales  as  these  remain  to  impress  im¬ 
pressionable  youngsters:  (1)  the  story  of  a  boy  whose 
ambition  is  to  join  up  with  a  gang  and  (2)  that  of  a 
young  sitter  who  conspired  with  her  boy  friend  to  bur¬ 
glarize  homes  while  tending  babies. 

Supplementary  teachers  in  Great  Neck,  L.  L, 
elementary  schools  will  be  townspeople  and  parents  who 
have  specialized  training,  unusual  hobbies  or  with  exten¬ 
sive  business,  professional  or  travel  experience.  As  a  first 
step,  all  local  citizens  are  being  indexed  as  to  what  they 
could  offer  to  schools  by  a  committee  composed  of  PTA 
president  in  each  school,  three  other  parents  and  each 
school  librarian. 


For  insight  on  children’s  school  work, 

parents  in  Los  Angeles  are  advised  to  listen  in  on  the 
daily  school  broadcasts  which  are  being  sponsored  for 
the  first  time  this  year  by  the  Bd.  of  Ed.  Radio  supervisor 
J.  Cosby  Stones  believes  that  it  would  be  a  speedy  way 
for  parents  to  find  out  exactly  what  their  children  are 
studying. 


Education  Summary  •  October  5, 1948 


Building  and  Equipment 

A  film  on  school  construction,  called  “Build¬ 
ing  for  Learning”  has  been  produced  by  the  Texas  A.  &  M. 
Dept,  of  Architecture  especially  for  presentation  to  school 
boards,  parent-teacher  and  civic  groups.  Based  upon  the 
findings  of  architectural  research  in  the  school  building 
field,  the  film  emphasizes  that  a  schoolhouse  itself  is  a  vital 
aid  to  improved  learning  and  health.  Schools  may  book 
or  purchase  the  movie  from  the  Texas  Engineering  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Texas  A.  &  M.,  College  Station,  Tex. 

A  conference  on  school  transportation* 

meeting  this  week  at  Jackson’s  Mills,  W.  Va.,  is  striving 
to  improve  school  bus  safety  and  increase  efficiency  of 
operation.  Called  by  the  NEA,  IJ.  S.  Office  of  Ed.  and 
Nat.  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  sessions  will 
deal  with  the  training  of  drivers,  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  buses,  purchase  of  equipment,  handling  of  in¬ 
surance  and  reorganization  of  school  districts. 

One  of  the  new  drivers’  training  programs  being  dis¬ 
cussed  is  North  Carolina’s.  There  high  school  students 
are  trained  as  bus  drivers,  greatly  reducing  the  cost  of 
operations.  North  Carolina’s  state-operated  insurance  plan 
also  is  receiving  attention.  It  costs  the  state  S18,000  per 
year  in  contrast  to  that  of  Ohio  which,  not  state-operated, 
costs  $140,000  yearly  even  though  fewer  pupils  are  trans¬ 
ported. 

Textbook  pnbllshors’  noes  were  the  main  talk 
at  the  Textbook  Publishers  Institute  in  Atlanta,  Ga..  last 
month.  Professing  to  be  little  cheered  by  the  record  en¬ 
rollment  in  schools  this  fall,  they  say  that  costs  are  soar¬ 
ing  and  profits  growing  thinner  and  thinner.  Their  chief 
bane:  long-term  contracts  with  some  states  and  a  “most- 
favored-state”  law  in  others,  which  reads  (as  in  Ohio)  “at 
no  time  shall  any  book  be  sold  at  a  higher  net  price  than 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States.”  Book  prices  have  risen 
50%,  but  costs  are  up  100%  they  say. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Custodial  Services — Repairs  and  Utilities,”  Cleve  O.  Westby. 
Army  Technical  Manual,  TM  5-609,  available  from  U.  S.  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  (Guide  for  directing  and  planning 
school  plants  by  the  IF ashington  State  Director  of  School  Build¬ 
ing  Facilities.) 

“School  Bus  Maintenance,”  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govt. 
Printing  Off.,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  15c.  (A  guide  for  planning 
and  improving  bus  maintenance  programs  which  recommends 
procedures  and  standards,  garage  facilities,  garage  equipment  and 
desirable  personnel  practices.) 


Miseeliany 

Evaenated  rural  schoolyards  in  Benton 
County,  la.,  are  being  converted  to  wildlife  shelters.  The 
county’s  Fish  and  Game  Club  has  purchased  eight  aban¬ 
doned  grounds  from  consolidating  districts,  sometimes 
calls  a  reunion  of  ex-students  to  plant  and  fence  the 
areas. 


New  Classroom  Material 

Program  and  Study  Aids  for  V.N.  Day  .  .  .  ma¬ 
terials  to  aid  in  the  observance  of  the  United  Nations’ 
birthday,  Oct.  24th.  are  available  from  three  prin¬ 
cipal  sources:  Div.  of  Publns.,  Dept,  of  State,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C.;  Dept,  of  Public  Information,  United 
Nations,  Lake  Success,  N.  Y.;  Internatl.  Documents 
Service,  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Our  Neighbors  ...  a  new  series  of  geographies  for 
grades  III,  IV',  V  and  VI  by  J.  Russell  Smith,  Frank 
E.  Sorensen  and  Norman  Carls.  Individually  en¬ 
titled,  “Our  Neighbors  at  Home,”  “Neighbors  Around 
the  World,”  “Neighbors  in  the  .Americas,”  and 
“World  Neighbors  Today,”  emphasis  is  placed  on 
regional  rather  than  political  boundaries.  John  C. 
Winston  Co.,  1006  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia  7. 

Christmas — Its  Carols,  Customs  and  Legends 
.  .  .  information  on  the  origins  of  Christmas  tradi¬ 
tions  and  a  collection  of  carols  that  includes  many 
not  commonly  known.  60c;  also  quantity  prices. 
Hall  &  McCreary  Co.,  434  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  5. 

Human  Growth  .  .  .  Oregon’s  film  for  sex  educa¬ 
tion.  E.  C.  Brown  Trust,  U.  of  Ore.  Medical  Sch., 
Marquain  Hill  Rd..  Portland  1.  $170.  .Also  for  rental. 

Reports  on  the  News  .  .  .  monthly  filmstrip  series 
for  5th  grade  through  senior  high  school  produced 
by  the  New  York  Times.  Each  deals  with  a  single, 
late  important  news  development  and  includes  back¬ 
ground  material.  Eight  strips  with  35  to  45  frames 
each  are  available  at  a  total  cost  of  $12.  A  teachers’ 
manual  is  also  provided. 

Sources  of  Teaching  Materials  ...  a  bibliography 
on  sources  of  films,  filmstrips,  slides,  radio  programs, 
recordings,  free  and  inexpensive  teaching  aids.  Com¬ 
piled  by  Catharine  Williams,  Teaching  Aids  Labora¬ 
tory,  Bur.  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio  State  U., 
Columbus.  20c  for  one  copy;  45c  for  10  to  100;  10c 
for  more  than  100. 

Election  Civics  ...  a  textbook  containing  basic 
facts  to  enable  civic  students  to  understand  the  na¬ 
tional  election.  One  chapter  gives  suggestions  for 
students  aiding  in  a  “get  out  to  vote”  drive;  another 
gives  a  detailed  description  of  how  school  elections 
should  be  held.  Amer.  Ed.  Press,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

What  Good  is  High  School  ...  a  48-page  booklet 
for  use  in  orientation  classes  and  the  first  of  a  new 
series  of  Life  Adjustment  units  on  youth  problems. 
Available  at  quantity  prices  from  Science  Research 
Associates,  228  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  Ill. 

Long-Playing  Record  for  School  Use  ..  .  Colum¬ 
bia  has  re-issued  one  long-playing  disc — Prokofiev’s 
“Peter  and  the  Wolf,”  for  music  appreciation,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  speech  classes  in  intermediate  and  junior 
high  grades  and  Stevenson’s  "Treasure  Island”  for 
literature  classes  on  the  junior  high  level.  The  LP 
record  requires  special  equipment  for  playing:  a 
transcription  speed  turntable  of  33 1/3  r.p.m.,  a 
light  pressure  tone  arm  and  a  needle  three  times 
finer  than  ordinary. 

We  Danes  and  You  .  .  .  background  material  on 
life  in  Denmark.  One  copy  without  charge  from 
Danish  Information  Off.,  15  Moore  St.,  N.  Y.  4. 

India's  First  Year  of  Independence  .  .  .  booklet 
available  from  the  Indian  Embassy,  2342  Massachu¬ 
setts  -Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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